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PART III. Parliament

The Sum-
moning of
Peers.

seniority of date of appointment.1 When such a bishop dies or resigns,
his place in the House of Lords is taken not by his successor, but by
the next senior diocesan bishop.

A summons to Parliament cannot be withheld from a peer who is
entitled to it, and individual writs of summons are drawn up for
both the temporal and spiritual lords of Parliament. Although
peerages are now invariably created by letters patent, a writ of sum-
mons must be received for each Parliament before a peer is entitled
to take his seat. The writ addressed to a bishop contains the prae-
munientes clatise which instructs the bishop to warn the clergy of his
diocese to be present and consent to whatever Parliament ordains.
This clause is a reminder of the time when the clergy attended Parlia-
ment as a separate estate. The clergy always attended reluctantly
and preferred to grant taxes in Convocation. Since the fourteenth
century they have not, except for the spiritual peers, attended Par-
liament, and since the seventeenth century they have ceased to tax
themselves. Writs of attendance are also issued to the High Court
Judges and the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General, It is in
fulfilment of this summons that the Judges have, in the past, per-
formed the duty of advising the House of Lords on points of law in
particularly difficult cases.

The Con-
stituencies.

B.

The House of Commons.2

The Representation of the People Act, 1948, distributed the par-
liamentary seats in the House of Commons into 625 single-member
territorial constituencies. The House of Commons elected in 1945
contained 640 members; the new composition applied to the Par-
liament elected in February, 1950, in which the representation
by IJLjmnber&jof the universities 3as^eBS^ By the House of

1  The Bishop of Sodor and Man is excepted and cannot take a seat.
2  The law relating to elections is contained in three consolidating statutes, of
which the Representation of the People Act, 1949, dealing with (Inter alia) the
franchise and the conduct of elections is the most important* This Act repeals
and re-enacts in a single statute previous legislation relating to the franchise, the
conduct of elections and corrupt and illegal electoral practices. The other Acts
are the House of Commons (Redistribution of Seats) Act, 1949, and the Election
Commissioners Act, 1949. In the text reference is made to the original statutes
which introduced important changes into the law, such as the Ballot Act, 1 872, the
Representation of the People Acts, 1918 and 1948, and the Corrupt and Illegal
Practices Prevention Act, 1883.
To cite only the consolidating Acts of 1949 would prevent an intelligible presen-
tation of the development of the law relating to elections, but students who are
concerned with the administration of this branch of law should consult the text
of the Acts of 1949, for both parliamentary and local government franchise and
elections. On the other hand the constituencies are contained in the Act of 1948
and have not been included in a consolidating Act.